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The Buck Hill Falls Conference 


The Conference on Unemployment, Disarmament and 
Lawlessness held at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., last week (Sep- 
tember 17-18) was extraordinary in more than one way. 
Convened by John R. Mott, on very short notice and 
having behind it no promotional machinery, it neverthe- 
less brought together from places widely separated about 
60 leaders of religious work who gave two days of the 
busiest period of the year. The meeting maintained a 
high level of thought and the discussion centered on 
fundamental and serious problems. 

As a preparation for the major work of the confer- 
ence, Rufus Jones of Haverford analyzed the modern 
temper into two major confusions, one financial and eco- 
nomic, the other moral and spiritual. Crime waves and 
banditry, he said, are symptoms of deeper troubles, cen- 
tral to which is a waning of faith. The current secular- 
im will yield to no panacea, and no lone prophet will 
dispel it. Education must do the task, by capitalizing 
the spirit of adventure for the training of loyalties. 

Unemployment, as the foremost domestic problem, 
was given right of way in that three of the six addresses 
bore directly on this theme. The first was a statement 
by Eliot Wadsworth, chairman of a committee recently 
created as a part of the President’s Organization on 
Unemployment Relief. Mr. Wadsworth presented the 
plans of the administration and asked for support from 
the churches. He stated that the unemployment situ- 
ation is a very intangible thing, differing in every com- 
munity, and that many communities resent any suggestion 
that they have a “problem” and want no “campaigns” 
for relief. He insisted that the use of federal funds was 
out of the question and said that Congress could do noth- 
ing because it would not meet until December, would con- 
sume much time in organizing, would adjourn for Christ- 
mas, and would be occupied after New Year’s with the 
Moratorium. He did not mention the possibility of a 
special session. The plan of the government, he said, 
was to give each community free rein and to encourage 
local initiative. The President’s Organization, through 
the Young Committee, the Croxton Committee and the 
Wadsworth Committee, will aid by arranging radio 
broadcasts and motion picture programs and providing 
Volunteer speakers; by giving technical advice and as- 
sistance in raising funds; and by mobilizing volunteer 
agencies—churches, clubs, labor organizations, and the 
like. But the local community, according to the plan, is 
to handle its own problems. 

The discussion disclosed an entire willingness to co- 
erate fully in the government’s relief program although 


most of the members of the conference were manifestly 
much more interested in the long view and in construc- 
tive measures, both remedial and preventive. 

Rabbi Edward L. Israel of Baltimore, the next speaker, 
took an entirely different tack from that of his prede- 
cessor, sharply criticizing the administration for what 
he pronounced a totally inadequate attack on the un- 
employment problem. He deplored the emphasis on pal- 
liatives and the neglect of fundamentals, and criticized 
the churches for “blessing the economic order.” In the 
campaigns against child labor and for workmen’s com- 
pensation and mothers’ pensions the churches had 
“dragged along at the end of the procession.” They are 
now facing “a great opportunity” to wipe out that 
record. Taking sharp issue with the assumption made 
by spokesmen of the government and of business inter- 
ests that any approach to the “English system” is ipso 
facto bad, the “dole,” he pointed out, is at least a socially 
planned benefit, as contrasted with the American system 
of piecemeal gratuities. 

Rabbi Israel contended that the social message of re- 
ligion is of its essence: if it had not been for the social 
vision of the prophets of Israel “the temple and its rites 
would have died.” 

The economic situation was characterized by J. Stitt 
Wilson, former mayor of Berkeley, Calif., as the “end 
of an epoch.” The laissez-faire system was doomed, and 
in its place a collectivist economy must come which, with- 
out any reference to Russia, could be properly called 
communistic. He declared that our present system in- 
evitably results in a high degree of security for a few, 
a considerable measure of security for a substantial 
minority, and insecurity for the mass of the population. 
He called for a crusade led by the church looking toward 
a spiritualized economic order. This, he said, was en- 
tirely feasible if the church would demonstrate its social 
passion to the mind of youth, who would volunteer for 
service, as the apostles did, without any other compensa- 
tion than maintenance. 

Mr. Wilson’s address stirred the conference, which 
expressed its feeling in fervent prayer for courage to 
make sacrifice and in individual confessions and commit- 
ments. One of the most impressive features of this ses- 
sion was the enthusiasm of the newspaper men, who said 
afterward that they heard so much “blah” at conferences 
that a speech of such reality as Wilson’s gave them a 
thrill of hope. 

In the matter of the suggested crusade, differing opin- 
ions were expressed. Dr. Fred B. Fisher, formerly a 
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bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, echoed Mr. 
Wilson’s call for a new evangel of spiritual communism. 
Dr. Gilkey, dean of the Chapel of Chicago University, 
reported that youth as he knew it was not today in a cru- 
sading mood, although he gave testimony to the passing 
of the flippant, “hard-boiled” attitude that has been so 
common among the college generation. He emphasized 
the handicap under which the student labors who under- 
takes to give serious attention to a religious appeal. “The 
anti-religious voices in the university are at least as 
powerful as the pro-religious voices and sometimes more 
influential.” 

There were some very conservative utterances, but the 
tone of the conference was radical in a quiet, unsensa- 
tional and business-like way. Business men and conserv- 
ative members of Congress were present, as well as min- 
isters of high standing in their communities. Frank A. 
Horne, prominent Methodist layman of Brooklyn, im- 
pressed the conference by calling for a liberal point of 
view, a Christian spirit under competent leadership, lib- 
erated from the restraints of legislation aimed at perpetu- 
ating competition, so that such progressive proposals as 
that of Mr. Swope (announced while the conference was 
in session) might come to realization. 

The theme of lawlessness was presented by Edward T. 
Devine of New York, executive vice-chairman of the New 
York Committee of One Thousand. His address is sum- 
marized extensively since it was presented in manuscript. 

In matters of crime, the police problem, political cor- 
ruption, racketeering, and disregard of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, Dr. Devine said, ‘our problem is fundamen- 
tally that of lawlessness and of this the best evidence is 
that many of the popular remedies for lawless outbreaks 
are spiritually akin to the evils they are intended to cure.” 
The immediate reaction of many people to the prevalence 
of crime is “a desire for vengeance, for the brutal punish- 
ment of the comparatively few who are caught,” by 
methods which are manifestations of lawlessness and a 
reversion to a lawless regime. 

“We Americans,” said Dr. Devine, “are in fact a law- 
less people. Crimes of violence and crimes of fraud are 
more common among us than among any other peoples 
who call themselves civilized. Most of the explanations 
....invented to save our face have been discredited... . 
The spirit of the law, to say nothing of the gospel, is 
not yet in us. 

“In my judgment the first thing for this group to do, if 
it has influence with the great Protestant churches, is to 
induce them to discountenance lawless methods of law 
enforcement ...” 

The essentials Dr. Devine considers to be: “(1) Brains, 
a long and secure tenure, and freedom from politics for 
the head of the police department. ... (2) Detectives re- 
cruited, not necessarily trom patrolmen but from every 
appropriate source, because of special qualifications for 
detective work. ... (3) Better trained and better quali- 
fied officials in positions which are usually described as 
‘prosecuting’. ... (4) Court reform. ... (5) Statistics.” 

In conclusion Dr. Devine said: “What do you need in 
order to decide intelligently what to do with any person 
who cannot be trusted to manage his own career? You 
need first of all a medical examiner. . Then you need a 
psychiatrist. Then you need a social worker, and finally 
you need an educator. ... A commission of this kind, 
taking ample time to consider the physical and mental 
characteristics and the social facts could make a plan— 


an educational disciplinary program—for each offender, 
looking, of course, toward rehabilitation. They would 
find some incorrigible, morally insane. ‘Those would need 
a hospital—as other mentally irresponsible persons do, 
Some there might be who, because of the heinousness of 
their offense, and for the hardness of their hearts, we 
might have to keep hospitalized; but most would need a 
school, one of many varieties, some with stern discipline, 
I see scarcely any need at all for a prison. There would 
be probation for some, hospitalization for some, education 
for most. It is not an easy, sentimental, program. It 
would be dreaded by those who do not want to conform 
to the law; but it would I think be effective in curing 
lawlessness. . 

“You remember how the Master said that one who 
looks upon a woman to lust after her has already com- 
mitted adultery in his heart. I think that in our education 
we may generalize that principle and say that any one 
who looks upon another for the satisfaction of any lust- 
ful desire, who looks upon another to exploit him, is 
prostituting one or another of the fine human relations 
which should prevail among men. If such relations are 
to prevail they must be taught. ... 

“... We face a new era of vandalism in which vulgar 
tastes and ambitions are crowding out larger and nobler 
values. Our people need criteria. We must teach 
values and insofar as we do that we overcome lawless- 
ness—which means the absence of standards.” 

Concern was expressed over prohibition and the con- 
ference was manifestly of two minds about the present 
situation. However, a resolution commending the new 
drive of the “Allied Forces” was almost unanimously 
adopted. It was felt by some members of the group that 
this resolution was indiscriminating in its phraseology 
but there was a strong demand for a statement no portion 
of which could be used by the foes of prohibition. This ex- 
plains the difference in tone between the resolution on 
this subject and the other findings of the conference. 

Walter W. Van Kirk of the Federal Council of 
Churches made the presentation on disarmament, offering 
the following argument, as summarized for this report: 

“The churches’ interest in disarmament is twofold— 
spiritual and economic. . . . National security, to the 
mind of the church, is premised on policies of peace. 
Security to the militarist is to be achieved through the 
maintenance of vast and powerful war machines. The 
one presupposes faith, the other fear. 

“Between these two a great gulf is fixed. There can 
be no compromise between the two positions. The churcl 
believes in relying on the good faith of the other nations 
to carry out their moral commitments to maintain peace 
Believing this, ever increasing numbers of people in the 
church—clerical and lay—look upon the maintenance of 
huge military establishments as a denial of the construc: 
tive power of goodness. The churches combat the whole 
war system, and competitive armaments, in particular 
for the simple reason that that system is foreign to the 
spirit and intent of the gospel. 

“On the economic side, the churches cannot but be 
alarmed at the spectacle of the nations spending four t0 
five billion dollars a year on the maintenance of thei 
sea, land, and air forces. The conviction is growing thal 
economic security cannot be achieved until this madnes 
of military expenditure has been brought to an ef 
Between 1908 and 1913 the annual expenditures of tht 
seven great powers on war preparations rose rot 
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$1,598,000,000 to $2,355,000,000. Between 1858 and 1913, 
it is estimated, European powers spent altogether 
$45,000,000,000, each nation seeking its own security. 

“Nor is the United States guiltless in this respect, not- 
withstanding all that is said to the contrary. President 
Hoover is authority for the statement that the military 
budget of the United States is larger than that of any 
nation in the world today. It will come as something of a 
surprise to most of us to learn that in the three years, 
1928-1930, the United States expended on its military 
and naval establishments no less than $2,050,000,000. If 
world revolution follows in the wake of this wanton 
waste of the people’s money, the leaders of our govern- 
ment will have no one but themselves to blame. At a 
time when individuals are asking their governments for 
bread they are given instead a stone—a stone shaped in 
the form of bayonets and bullets. 

“It is because the church would rather see a vast pro- 
portion of this amount of money spent on public works 
and humanitarian endeavors that it is unalterably opposed 
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to the continuance of these military budgets at their 
present high levels. Many within our churches are of the 
opinion that the United States at the forthcoming World 
Disarmament Conference should support the principle 
of budgetary limitation and that an initial cut of at least 
25 per cent should be made in the military expenditures 
of the nations. 

“There is need now for the churches of Christ in 
America to unite in a great moral crusade for the devel- 
opment of an insistent public opinion in support of drastic 
reductions at the Disarmament Conference which gets 
under way at Geneva next February.” 

The conference adopted the commonly used method 
of group discussion with the following procedure: first. 
two plenary sessions for the presentation of the subject 
matter in formal addresses; then division into three 
arbitrarily chosen groups for informal discussion, each 
group confining itself to one of the major themes; finally 
plenary sessions for consideration of the findings adopted 
by the groups. These findings, as finally adopted, follow: 


Findings of the Conference 


Tue Economic SITUATION 


The present economic crisis comes as both a spur and a rebuke 
to the Christian church operating within, and supported by, the 
present social order. Current conditions themselves constitute 
an inescapable criticism of the industrial system, as now func- 
tioning in America. Labor is an indispensable partner in the 
creation of wealth, yet today we face the fact that society pro- 
vides no adequate economic security for these who help produce 
its wealth. Meanwhile, the money of the world is tending to be 
concentrated in the hands of a few, who thereby are able both to 
enjoy luxuries while others are in want, and to exercise undue 
power over their less favored fellows. Such a state of society 
isnot merely economically unsatisfactory; it also falls far short of 
the fulfilment of the Christian standard of life. 


It is basic in the religion of Jesus that mankind is one great 
family, organically bound together, sharing the Father’s love, its 
members finding their greatest joy in mutual service for the com- 
mon good. Whatever be our social pattern, the people who call 
themselves Christians are bound by their profession to live by this 
vision, and to kindle its flame in all whom they touch. In its 
light we see clearly that human values must take precedence over 
al others. The human fact outweighs the property fact, the 
ecclesiastical fact, the traditional fact, and the institutional fact. 
The community exists to provide the free and abundant life for 
al its members. We cannot be complacent members of any 
society that is less than Christian, and no society is Christian 
which does not open up freely and equally to all its members 
the opportunity to live the completely healthy life, physically, 
tmotionally, mentally, and spiritually. Such a society some men 
all the Beloved Community. It is that Kingdom of God in which 
the prayers of Jesus shall find their answer in the Brotherhood 
of Men. 

Toward such an ideal we would see our present social order 
move. Therefore, we suggest as immediate steps in that direc- 
tion 

(1) The replacement of our present policy of unplanned, com- 
Mtitive individualism by a planned social economy definitely 
aiming at the conservation of human values. We hail with grati- 
tude such courageous proposals as the recent one that the elec- 
trical industry plan its entire work so as to assure regularity of 
tmployment, with the consequent casting out of economic un- 
trtainty from the minds of its employes. Such pieces of indus- 
trial adventure would be pioneering the road toward a more 
Christian organization of life. We, therefore, favor such revision 


of present legislation as will make this, and similar experiments, 
possible. 

(2)The offsetting of technological and general unemployment 
by shortening the hours of labor, thus providing that men shall 


not lose employment through the advancing excellence of ma- 


chinery, and providing also that labor shall share with capital 
in the advantages accruing from the advent of machinery through- 
out industry. 

(3) The introduction of unemployment insurance, sickness 
insurance, and old age pensions, planned and administered on the 
sound basis of actuarial experience. 

(4) The abolition of child labor, which, in addition to its 
general value for child welfare, will release work, now done by 
children, to adult workers. 

(5) A program of public works planned over a sufficiently 
long time to take up the slack in employment, as such slack may 
periodically occur. 

(6) The turning of public income from the economic waste 


of the building of armament to productive employment enriching 
the common life. 


Suggestions to the Churches for Unemployment Relief: 


1. The conference emphasizes the inescapable obligation rest- 
ing upon each pastor as the leader in his congregation to help the 
members of his church recognize their Christian responsibility for 
correcting present conditions, and, as an immediate step, their 
privileges to share generously with those who may temporarily 
need help. No effort should be spared to develop a Christian con- 
science on this point. Church members should not only do their 
generous share in the financial drives for this end, but should 
furnish the volunteer workers to aid social agencies in meeting 
the emergency conditions. 

2. We most earnestly urge the pastors to cooperate to the 
fullest extent with the local committee set up to meet the im- 
mediate needs of the unemployed; first of all, work; and, when 
necessary, relief. 

3. If the local committees have not made similar suggestions 
we recommend the following types of service either for the indi- 
vidual church or for a group of churches: 

a. Create a local church unemployment committee to canvass 
all members of the congregation and secure part or full-time 
jobs in homes or businesses for those whom they know to be out 
of work. We suggest that an appeal be made each week at the 
Sunday service by the pastor. This will facilitate the finding of 
such opportunities which might be registered by the congregation 
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on cards. We suggest further that various organizations within 
the church may care for the unemployed groups which they can 
most easily approach. Women’s group for women, men for men. 
We call particular attention to the needs of older men and women 
who are unemployed. 

b. Every church should make the largest use of its plant for 
the community or neighborhood service. Some churches, for in- 
stance, have offered their chapels for headquarters for the unem- 
ployment committees; others have opened their buildings for 
lodgings, rest rooms, reading rooms, or distributing centers for 
clothing and food. In industrial sections churches may greatly 
enlarge their programs of entertainments and social activities. 

4. We suggest as a practical method of helping the homeless 
men and women who apply for aid at the door or on the street 
that financial arrangements be made with some reliable agencies 
such as the Salvation Army, the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A,, 
for the purchase of tickets which shall entitle their recipients to 
shelter and meals. Tickets to be given instead of cash. 


LAWLESSNESS 


The lawlessness manifested in our American life, while not a 
new phenomenon and not to be atfributed to any single factor, is 
so widespread and so varied in form—ranging from the disregard 
of a traffic light to the use of a machine gun—that it reveals 
plainly a general lack of self-control for the sake of one’s fellow 
men. Thus the problem appears as essentially a spiritual prob- 
lem, the profound concern of all religious groups. 

As churchmen, we may well confess that the present situation 
is in part due to the failure to cultivate right attitudes as well as 
to the frequent success of anti-social forces which encourage law- 
lessness for selfish ends. The one and only adequate cure for 
lawlessness lies in the education of the people to a higher sense of 
citizenship. The solution of the problem calls for the very thing 
which lies at the heart of the Christian religion—an unselfish 
concern for others and a readiness to place the larger good of 
the community above one’s private advantage or desire. 

Among the most aggressive of the forces which develop the 
lawless spirit are certain types of moving pictures in their effect 
upon children and youth; sensational and subversive literature ; 
self-seeking political organizations, involving collusion with crime ; 
organized bands which exploit and take advantage of the willing- 
ness of so many people to disobey the law, and the always lawless 
and now illegal liquor traffic. 

Lawlessness manifests itself in conduct, but the conduct arises 
from the absence of accepted ethical standards and from the lack 
of respect for law as an expression of the social will and a means 
of advancing the common good. We call upon professing Chris- 
tians and all other loyal citizens to cultivate understanding of and 
respect for law, both by example and by faithful teaching, and 
to discountenance illegal methods of law enforcement, always with 
the high purpose of promoting the social welfare. 


PROHIBITION 


On recommendation of the group which discussed lawlessness 
the following resolution was adopted by the conference. 

One of the most obvious and clamant challenges to the church 
today to foster the cause of social and economic welfare is that 
presented by prohibition. The most obvious opportunity before 
the church to develop respect for law and an immediate responsi- 
bility is to be found in connection with the liquor problem. Com- 
paring present conditions, unsatisfactory as they may be, with 
those which existed in the days of the open saloon, we are con- 
vinced that the Eighteenth Amendment, even..though inadequately 
enforced, has already yielded economic, social and moral values 
which cannot be gainsaid. Therefore, we call upon all Christians : 

1. To give hearty support and encouragement to the nation- 
wide campaign of the Allied Forces for Prohibition, supplement- 
ing the essential and continuing service of the veteran organzations 


of men and women who pioneered the movement which outlawed 
the saloon, and to all other agencies carrying on effective educa- 
tional work; 

2. To further in their local churches all types of educational 
activity by means of which young and old may be fully informed 
concerning the conditions which prevailed when the liquor traffic 
was legalized; the baneful effects of alcohol and narcotic drugs 
upon mankind; and the great gains which have already resulted 
from national prohibition. We especially urge cooperation with 
the educational program to be conducted this fall and winter 
among the young people of the churches; 

3. Not only to observe the law but to rise above a mere grudg- 
ing compliance with its requirements to the high Christian plane 
of generous concern for the welfare of their fellow men, “so 
fulfilling the law of Christ,” which is the law of love and also 
“the perfect law of liberty.” 


DiIsARMAMENT 


World affairs are moving towards one of those moments of de- 
cision when the fate of generations may be determined by the 
acts of a few days. Such moments often come unawares. In this 
case we can foresee and prepare. Now is the time to think greatly 
that we may be able to act greatly when the United States dis. 
cusses disarmament at Geneva beginning next February. 

Little by little we are discovering that what is true for men in 
a community is true of nations, too,—“if one member suffer all 
the members suffer with it.” Our nation is manifestly sharing in 
the losses entailed by the World War. Realizing this, we must 
make our membership in the family of nations a healing factor. 

In the Peace Pact, by drawing towards membership in the 
World Court, and through the international moratorium proposed 
by President Hoover, American policy is gradually giving ex- 
pression to this idea. At the same time the churches are putting 
their strength, as never before, behind the cause of universal 
peace. It is clear that religion, and above all Christianity, here 
both have an inescapable duty, also hitherto unused power, As 
the moment of decision draws near we gladly note these signs of 
hope. 

The issue, however, still hangs in the balance. The very causes 
that led to the catastrophe of 1914 are still operative. They must 
be studied and combated by all the intelligence, and vigor and 
spiritual power we can command. The Christian church must 
see the roots of war and in a sacrificial spirit, give herself to cut- 
ting them out in her own life and in the nation’s. She must sub- 
stitute faith for suspicion. Her campaign must grow out of the 
conviction that God is in the world’s affairs, and that man has 
no chance of creating peace, if he neglects the principles of 
righteousness. 

The United States is one among 58 nations which have agreed 
to renounce war and to seek only the method of peace in the set 
tlement of international disputes. The Pact constitutes an oblig 
tion to reduce armaments. We have repudiated war as an instfi- 
ment of national policy. It now remains for us to put away the 
implements of war. We believe the forthcoming conference 
should move resolutely towards this end. 

The strengthening of the institutions of peace is an essential 
factor in disarmament. We, therefore, urge that the United States 
promptly enter the World Court. To do this would greatly e 
hance the prospects of success at the Disarmament Conferentt. 

As Christians interested in the attainment of permament peatt 
among nations, we stand for the drastic reduction of all arm 
ments, land, sea and air. In order to affect such reduction we 
urge that the policies of the United States should include suppott 
of the principle of budgetary limitation and advocacy of an initid 
cut of 25 per cent in the military expenditures of the nations. 

The world is given today the chance to apply the principles 
Jesus on a scale hitherto impossible. It is for the church to # 
that the opportunity is not lost. 
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